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seems to follow from the conjunction of the passages already cited — 
is an affair of "bodies," not of "mind" or mental entities of any- 
kind; but bodies, when they behave in the special fashion called 
"intelligent" or "reflective," are exhibiting a mode of action not 
exemplified elsewhere in nature ; and by this action they cause the 
directions and velocities of motion of other masses to be different 
from what they would be if intelligence were (and where it is) in- 
operative. As Professor Bode puts it, we must recognize in what 
(with seeming incongruity) he calls "conscious behavior, a distinc- 
tive mode of operation," "the advent of a new category"; if we do 
not, "intelligence becomes an anomaly and mystery deepens into 
contradiction. ' ' 1S 

Is this combination of doctrines, this attempt to vindicate the 
creative efficacy of intelligence while repudiating psychophysical 
dualism, a stable logical compound? Is it consistent either with 
pragmatistic principles or with the facts of that particular type of 
"situation" with which pragmatic analysis has been characteristic- 
ally preoccupied? To these questions the next instalment of this 
paper will be devoted. 

Arthur 0. Lovejot. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



THE OBSOLESCENCE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

BELIEF in what is vaguely called the subconscious exposes one 
nowadays to no risk of appearing mystical. The most tough- 
minded of mechanists can without apology direct his attention to 
the simmerings and eruptions of those subterranean psychic regions 
above which flow the quieter streams of waking life. In fact, the 
taint of supernaturalism having been removed from dreams, hypnotic 
trances, premonitions, and the sudden impassioned outbursts once 

doctrine that only that which is immediately experienced can be known, and that 
things are (merely) "what they are experienced as." Such a doctrine, Pro- 
fessor Dewey declares, "doesn't have any non-empirical realities," such as 
"things-in-themselves," "atoms," etc. (Influence of Darwin, p. 230); yet such 
things, surely, play a great part in the "realistic thought and conversation of 
common-sense and seience. " The truth is — as I have, I think, shown in a paper 
in the forthcoming volume of Essays in Critical Realism — that the pragmatism 
of Professor Dewey and others involves a hopelessly incongruous union of two 
fundamental principles, "radical empiricism" and the true pragmatic method, 
of which the former is idealistic and the latter realistic in its implications. In 
the present paper, I am assuming that pragmatists mean what they say in their 
realistic passages, and am disregarding utterances which are in flat opposition 
to those passages. 
!S Loc. tit. 
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called prophetic, the disbeliever in immaterial realities tends, not to 
belittle these manifestations of subconscious activity, but rather to 
adduce them for his own uses. For they can be made to serve his 
cause instead of harming it, being at least no less explicable than 
conscious phenomena in mechanical terms, and serving as a kind of 
intermediary between waking consciousness and brute substance — 
softening the shock, so to speak, of directly imposing upon the mind 
of waking experience the unbending laws of mere matter and mo- 
tion. But this recognition by mechanist and vitalist alike of the 
occurrence of mental operations dissociated from normal cerebra- 
tion, far from simplifying the field of psychology, has actually ren- 
dered it more mysterious. Apart from all questions of the origin and 
destiny of this astonishing Awareness of ours, there presses upon us 
with increasing urgency in these latter days of scientific explana- 
tions the problem of what awareness, could we scrutinize a slice of it 
at leisure, would turn out to be. How deeply is it rooted in the 
primeval slime of racial experience, how saturated with vapors ex- 
haled from the twilight regions of brute instinct and unarticulated 
feeling, how essentially nourished by those inward secret streams 
that flow forever and only rarely cast up to view their spoil? Of 
what avail are theories, statistics, psychophysical measurements, 
psychoanalyses, to rescue us from our ultimate perplexity? In this 
twentieth century in larger measure than ever before does man con- 
template with amazement the persistent shadow — if it be no more 
than that — that is attendant upon the bundle of tissues that consti- 
tutes himself, the little strain of music emitted from his integrated 
nervous system into the boundless ether and not to be drowned out 
by all the hum and rumble of neural machinery. 

That this consciousness of man's is not only inexplicable but 
precarious — no better assured of continuance than a candle flame 
blown by a tempest — is occasionally borne in upon him while under 
the spell of hypnotic rhythm or on the brink of oblivion in sleep. 
Indeed, not merely the insecurity of his tenure of waking conscious- 
ness but the unimportance of his loss of it, calls a halt now and then 
upon the self-congratulation of its possessor. How much that is 
useful and skilful and even inspired seems to occur quite well with- 
out any intervention whatsoever of the greatly vaunted waking self ! 
In fact, some performances actually appear to profit from the ab- 
sence of any controlling oversight : feats performed in sleep, e.g., and 
all the reflex actions that far surpass in speed and accuracy acts per- 
formed to the accompaniment of feeling and volition. There are 
even the highly efficient performances of animals to take account of, 
complex acts that could not be improved upon by interference of 
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any deliberation and will, however purposive. Last of all, the re- 
sponses of the lowly individuals of the plant world are, some of them, 
as undeniably efficacious, as well adapted to an end, as rational, so 
to speak, as many of the responses of the lordly creature man, with 
his intermittent consciousness periodically drowned by forgetful- 
ness. In the face of so much that is good and fair and useful, 
though unconscious, in the motions of the whole creation, how may 
the unique owners of an unsubstantial possession composed of sen- 
sations and enjoyments and regrets, shifting memories, unfulfilled 
hopes, resolves and hates and loves, maintain the unqualified de- 
sirability of their treasure ? If a flower can fold its petals against a 
poisonous intruder and open them to what will nourish, if an insect 
can establish a complex social organization and live with its asso- 
ciates in industry and peace, if a bird can provide for the future 
preservation of its unborn young, if man himself can manifest in 
his entirely uncontrolled and automatic actions an economy and 
efficiency surpassing that of his laborious and blundering conscious 
efforts — why should he so absurdly cherish that little flicker of 
awareness on which he bases his claim to supremacy? Such vast 
accomplishments since the days of the first blind protozoon ! And 
what is to prevent the process of evolution continuing, causing ra- 
tional and esthetic performances like their predecessors to fall under 
the control of an automatic nervous system, dropping out forever 
the accidental by-product called consciousness along with other dis- 
used and clumsy expedients? 

Well, the cherisher of consciousness can very well reply that the 
thing he prizes is not necessarily a unique possession of the race of 
man, but merely the most admirable in the line of development from 
its progenitors in elephants and seals and nightingales, in daffodils 
and the inhabitants of the sea. All the brute performances sup- 
posedly automatic may be, he will insist, controlled by a conscious- 
ness quite as surely as are the most deliberate of deeds — in the case 
of animals by a consciousness of lesser span than human, in the case 
of human reflexes merely by another consciousness dissociated from 
the dominant one of waking life. But of such a state of affairs there 
can be neither proof nor disproof, any more than of the other possi- 
bility according to which consciousness, like caudal appendages, 
horns and fur, will perish when its brief utility is over, leaving the 
race to progress unimpeded by an accessory involving pain and con- 
flict and hesitation. 

Without pausing to argue for or against these possibilities 
let us rather try to reach a full understanding of the extent 
to which human beings, whether wisely or foolishly, dote on this 
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consciousness of theirs that brings them anguish as well as pleas- 
ure, frustration no less than success. Consciousness, let us be 
quite clear about the fact, is cherished for its own sake, it is wanted 
in maximum intensity and duration entirely irrespective of any end 
to be accomplished. So desirable does it appear to its pursuers that 
they frequently court pain in default of pleasure as preferable to a 
state of indifference with mental vitality at low ebb. Exceptions do 
occur, to be sure, even among the lovers of life ; the majority of us 
crave sometimes a slackening of the pace and temporary forgetful- 
ness. But for the most part we can scarcely get our fill of feeling 
and desire and struggle, of awareness of the world and of ourselves 
and all the throbbing poignant life that possesses us. In view then 
of the practically universal desire for consciousness it should be not 
without interest to inquire whether man in the process of develop- 
ment shows signs of forfeiting some portion of that awareness which 
he so passionately covets. As he progresses from babyhood to child- 
hood, from childhood to adolescence and thence to full maturity, 
does he, in exchange for an ever-increasing efficiency and fuller ap- 
propriation of the fruits of his own past and that of the race, lose 
disproportionately in fulness of consciousness? 

That at least one phase of his development entails some loss of 
volitional and conscious control involving a lapse from attention of 
a certain portion of experience, needs no proof. The abundance of 
his acquired reflexes is commonly accounted one measure of man's 
progress; and the acquiring of reflexes is admittedly the acquiring 
of unconsciousness. Nor is there need to praise the capacity for this 
acquisition. It is a fact admitting of no controversy that man the 
automaton is quicker, surer, more efficient, in the accomplishment of 
set tasks than is man the conscious director of his actions. What is 
not so usually considered is the possible disadvantage of this talent 
which human beings possess for stereotyping their activities. 

To the child, the blundering performance of absurdly simple mo- 
tions is sufficient cause for ecstasy. The attention of the very young 
is, at least for the moment, completely captivated by the task in 
hand, and concentration sufficient to move the earth upon its axis 
is bestowed upon the execution of the appropriate movements. None 
of us after our early days is able to thrill with delight over success- 
fully carrying a spoon to our mouth, or over navigating upon our 
own feet across the floor. In becoming automatic these perform- 
ances lose the power of yielding pleasure, since attention, no longer 
requisite, lapses altogether, and with it the sense of activity and 
power which was its accompaniment. "The result," the properly 
informed critic will retort, "being wholly advantageous. When at- 
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tention is no longer required for the commonplace actions by which 
we maintain our bare physical existence, then it can turn to better 
things. Only by virtue of his ability to walk and eat and dress him- 
self mechanically is man enabled to appreciate beauty, to reason 
profoundly, to create his universe of justice and right. The very 
condition for his higher development," our critic will continue, 
waxing enthusiastic, "is his capacity to become an automaton on 
the lower levels of activity. Man could never have achieved the 
character of genius if he could not also have achieved that of a 
machine." 

The truth contained in such a line of argument will resist any 
challenge. It is undoubted that the capacity for attending is limited 
and that there are more valuable sources of elation than the volun- 
tary control of movements capable of becoming automatic. "What 
we must now discover is what becomes of consciousness when it is 
released from absorption in humbler activities and passes onward 
and upward to more seemly things. 

Perceptions constitute that class of man's experiences which we 
must first examine, and concerning these there is a fairly general 
superstition to be reckoned with. That superstition is to the effect 
that howsoever machine-like man may grow to be in his eating and 
walking and dressing of himself, at least in seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, he is possessed of full consciousness. And not only of full con- 
sciousness but also of entire freedom from the trammels of his past. 
Muscles may acquire habits and work blindly in set grooves, but 
sense organs are windows to an outer world to which each individual 
has free access. When I open my eyes and my ears surely I ex- 
perience newly and freshly, draining to the dregs that awareness of 
myself and my environment which once was likewise mediated by 
performances now grown automatic. By reason of decreased pre- 
occupation with muscular efforts, consciousness is released, without 
question, and the conclusion that it thereupon pervades with greatly 
increased volume the process of cognition may appear to be a rea- 
sonable one. Very little reflection is necessary however for the 
winning of evidence decidedly damaging to that usual and happy 
conclusion. 

The kind of instance which such reflection seizes upon for the 
confounding of orthodox opinion is that of such perception as 
mediates, not the actually presented, but the usual and therefore 
anticipated. Each hour of our everyday life is packed full of this 
pseudo-perception — perception qualified and supplemented by ex- 
pectation, supposal, inference; perception abjectly modeled upon 
previous experience and subject to the latter 's limitations. But, it 
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may be objected, the very definition of perception as distinguished 
from crude and formless sensation provides for just such supple- 
mentations. The acquirement of meanings is precisely conditioned 
by the mind's power to transcend the present and incorporate in its 
findings the fruits of the past. And surely such transcendence be- 
tokens, not decreased intelligence, not relapse into the state of an 
automaton, but an enlargement of consciousness. 

Substantially, such contentions are of course true. Perception, 
as distinguished from sensation, does indeed involve elliptical proc- 
esses of comparison and interpretation — or more exactly, the con- 
sequences of such processes in the past — without thereby forfeiting 
immediacy; meanings, which result from a kind of telescoping of 
earlier experience, do make up the more significant part of what the 
mind apprehends ; and it is indubitable that the complete apprehen- 
sion of such meanings involves a mental strenuousness, an energy of 
attention which an entirely meaningless jolt to the nervous system 
can seldom if ever elicit. Furthermore, such tendency as is mani- 
fested by the process of perception to become stereotyped and thus 
to acquire the character of a reflex is, it may be argued, fraught 
with inestimable advantages for behavior. Consider the case of a 
practised reader who possesses the ability to derive meanings, the 
symbols of which are not completely perceived — even to supply 
missing letters or to substitute right ones in the words he reads. 
Except for the increased difficulty which this short-circuiting involves 
for the proofreader who seeks to apprehend, not meanings but their 
symbols, the phenomenon, it must be admitted, is an entirely for- 
tunate one for the race. Indeed, the capacity of the mind to grasp 
the intended word, partly by outward perception, and partly — the 
residue of the perceptive process being suppressed — by a mechanical 
supplementation based upon prior experience, is evidence of a mar- 
velous organization of effective intelligence. 

There are other cases in plenty of unqualified benefits to be de- 
rived from the swamping of the actually presented by stereotyped 
contributions of the memory. Our recognition of things as unitary 
objects instead of confused masses and projections is, indeed, all of 
it conditioned by such swamping. In other words, immediate and 
accurate experience of those objects as possessing certain conven- 
tional shapes and fixed meanings occurs only by virtue of a highly 
integrated memory system composed of previous apprehensions of 
the various generic features dominating at the cost of an awareness 
of the concretely individual. There are frequent occasions when 
swift reflex action is a matter of life and death, and many such 
reflexes depend upon an instantaneous emergence of the generic even 
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at the cost of an extravagant suppression of details. If the idiosyn- 
crasies of an express train bearing down upon us claimed our at- 
tention to the detriment of its generic character and meaning, the 
world would soon be disencumbered of us and all others possessed of 
that special variety of receptiveness. Other calamities would over- 
take such individuals as were incapable of diverting their attention 
from the details of the desk at which they worked, of the utensils 
they used, of the chairs they sat upon. In a word, the productive- 
ness and efficiency of a person depend upon his ability to be blind 
to much that actually impinges upon his retina, deaf to a part at 
least of what enters his ears, and generally oblivious of whole por- 
tions of the solid insistent environment which is an inhibitor in the 
carrying out of undertakings. 

But all this gain in practical efficiency comes at the cost of at 
least a certain degree of spontaneity and freedom. An assimilated 
past, effectual in the present, brings benefits, but it also entails a 
kind of slavery. It prevents that constant accession of new discov- 
eries which would be possible were we capable of directly perceiving 
what is presented to our senses. That we are incapable of so per- 
ceiving is due partially to suggestion — to the decrees of others. The 
suggestibility of the hypnotized who experiences as he is com- 
manded is only an exaggeration of the suggestibility of the normal 
human mind which abbreviates, exaggerates, modifies, the qualities 
of the perceived world in accordance with what other people declare 
that world to be. It is to our own habits of perception, however, 
that the major part of our enslavement is due. Previous experience 
here no less than in the matter of motor responses determines be- 
forehand what our reaction will be. Accordingly, new beauties, un- 
anticipated characters, unforeseen developments of the sensory world 
are veiled from us — unless, indeed, we possess the rare emancipation 
of the artist, or deliberately expend a large amount of energy upon 
an attempted enlargement of our experience. Moreover, not only is 
increased consciousness made difficult, but such explicit awareness 
as there is tends to lapse, exactly as in the case of motor reflexes. 
In other words, perception, in becoming more efficient, i.e., more 
adapted to the mediation of an individual's generic responses to his 
environment, becomes more stereotyped: approximates to the char- 
acter of a reflex. Once again attention, emancipated from so-called 
lower concerns, is supposed to take flight to yet loftier regions where 
the functioning of consciousness at its freest and best is both more 
urgent and more replete with satisfaction to its possessor. 

This final refuge is the field of judgment. 

It would be no new indictment of the human mind to declare 
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that in his evaluations man is slavish. The charge has been made 
by all who, striving to bring about a new order, have met defeat in 
their clash with conservative and stereotyped opinion. It is made 
by countless critics who find in that slavishness the chief obstacle to 
human advancement ; but it is made also by others in whose opinion 
docility is creditable. On behalf of this latter point of view there 
are, of course, certain arguments. For example, in the interest of 
solidarity and stability it is fortunate that human beings tend to 
perpetuate traditional estimates of what is good or evil. The 
greater the docility in this respect, the more firmly are men linked 
together into groups and the achievements of the past made secure. 
Even for men individually a lack of independence of judgment is 
not without advantage. Most of us are unlikely to be capable of ar- 
riving at conclusions as sound as are the best-tried conclusions of 
past generations. If attainment of truth be a primary object it 
would seem well, then, that the less intelligent specimens of human- 
ity, at least, should be content to borrow their opinions. Again, if 
individual efficiency be desired for its own sake there should be no 
deploring a tendency to economize effort in a direction which does 
not necessarily make for that efficiency. But all such argument is 
based on the belief that practical efficiency and social benefits are 
necessarily to be sought even at the cost of full development of in- 
dividuality and will-power. That belief may gain considerable 
currency in a generation like our own worshipful of gregarious pro- 
ductiveness; but it is in conflict with the deeply-rooted desire for 
freedom and fulness of consciousness which appears to be practically 
universal. 

Our behavior, unhappily, is moulded upon the belief rather than 
upon the desire. How many individuals ever achieve sufficient inde- 
pendence of mind to gaze coolly upon the institutions and conven- 
tions which they have inherited? And yet — not necessarily for re- 
versing the judgment of one's fellow-men, but merely for the 
attainment of a complete awareness of the values in question — how 
salutary would be the periodical attempt thus to gaze upon them ! 
Most men believe that their disapproval of drunkenness, lying, 
pacifism, polygamy, filial insubordination, anarchism, infanticide, 
free trade, and free immigration is based on sound reasons which they 
have meditated upon and felt to outweigh all opposing arguments. 
As a matter of fact, their lack of personal responsibility for their 
opinions on these subjects is appalling. Such support and guidance 
as they have failed to derive from older traditions, religious and na- 
tional, they have quickly sought and found in the stereotyped 
phrases of their social equals and the unscrupulous propaganda of 
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the press. Better, almost, would it be to approve cheating and 
murder with fully considered reasons and hearty independence of 
conscience, than to revile them with about the same degree of aware- 
ness and volition with which we withdraw our hand from hot iron 
or sneeze when approached with pepper. Not, as has been said, that 
the transvaluation or revaluation of all values need lead to an en- 
tirely original valuation. Certain aberrations from traditional esti- 
mates might occur — in some cases bringing about a more enlightened 
social structure ; in some others, perhaps, a regrettable loss of truth 
for a few individuals. But presumably the greater number would 
abhor drunkenness and insubordination — either from the intrinsic 
vileness of these things or from congenital stupidity. In their prac- 
tical effects, moreover, slavish judgments and free might be indis- 
tinguishable. But to the person making the judgment, the difference 
would be inestimable. 

Man, it is clear, must in his encounter with good and evil recover 
the full strength of his primitive alertness. Otherwise the progres- 
sive lapse of consciousness from the level of reflex action to that of 
immediate perception, and from there to the level of judgment, would 
prove to be no fortunate circumstance but an ominous forecast of a 
final evaporation of consciousness altogether. Supposing, however, 
complete independence in the discrimination of values to be attained, 
though without any attendant increase of consciousness in the more 
elementary processes of action and perception, should we then con- 
sider man to have achieved the highest development possible, or 
would certain goods still be lacking ? The question broaches one of 
the most difficult and important problems in all ethical theory — the 
problem of compromise between goods mediate and immediate. On 
the one hand there is the ideal subscribed to by those who lay exclu- 
sive emphasis upon the life-enhancing value of immediate perceptual 
experience ; on the other, the ideal of those for whom the body is the 
spirit 's ignoble rival, or, at best, its mere container. Except for the 
sybarite and esthete at the first extreme, and the pedant and Puritan 
at the second, all men believe in some sort of fusion of the two ideals ; 
it is only the exceptional and not altogether human individual who 
sincerely advocates either soullessness or anemia. The perplexing 
matter remains, nevertheless, as to the proportions to be selected for 
the attainment of a proper balance. If consciousness is more ca- 
pacious and more ravenous for experience than appears to be as- 
sumed by those who plead for its economy, presumably it has none 
the less certain limits. How then shall man exploit to the full his 
rich resources for intensified living without sacrificing the interests 
of the spirit to those of the body and senses, and without fostering 
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abundance of consciousness in complete disregard of the claims of 
efficiency? The intrinsic value of each sort of self-realization must 
be weighed, but also their relative importance in case of conflict 
must be estimated. 

It is not within the plan of this discussion to offer any scheme of 
solution for this ethical problem in evaluation. But it may in con- 
clusion be suggested that however numerous the difficulties that 
confront those engaged in that evaluation, at least the conflicts 
between the "higher" and "lower" interests are less frequent than 
might be supposed. Latter-day esthetic theory has increased our 
understanding of the profound emotional significance of the physio- 
logical reflexes. We now realize that consciousness of heart-beat and 
breathing is not only a source of exhilaration for the savage, or for 
civilized man in his pagan and unthinking moments, but that it con- 
tributes powerfully to the highly developed experience of the 
beautiful. How many potentialities for a primitive kind of delight, 
quite compatible however with a loftier variety of emotion, may not 
then reside unused in vital processes from which our attention has 
been almost wholly weaned ! We are supposed to congratulate our- 
selves upon our absence of attention to all the activities that make 
for bare maintenance of life. Let us rather lament that we do not 
drain to the full the realization of the blood coursing through the 
body, of the strain and pull of muscles, of the flexing of the limbs, 
and the swaying rhythm of posture — in a word, of every bit of vital- 
ized substance, flesh and sinew and bone, that is the projection into 
space of the quivering life of an insubstantial awareness. We have 
seen the argument against all such expenditure of attention — the 
argument of economy and efficiency. Shabby enough it looks, mak- 
ing consciousness out a scanty thing, barely to be stretched over 
even a fragment of what is contained within the body. We are sup- 
posed to congratulate ourselves, furthermore, upon our habit of 
letting sense-perception fall back on habit. But there is no necessary 
conflict between the higher processes and the activity of the senses. 
A pitiably meager world it is we most of us inhabit, filled with things 
stereotyped by many repetitions, and shorn of all that makes them 
unique. And yet that world is actually one of kaleidoscopic variety, 
full of iridescences in the very mud of the streets, and with ever- 
lasting movement of light and shadow every instant making new 
and unfamiliar the entire creation. Some measure of the artist's 
absorption in the moment, and the strange enchantment of that 
absorption, might without prejudice to our intellect be sought by 
every one of us. 

The antithesis of consciousness and efficiency is not so easily dis- 
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posed of. The world will always divide into two parties — those who 
recommend intensity of living at any price, and those who regard 
emotion as subsidiary to practical performance. Perhaps there can 
be no ultimate agreement between them. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that with the exception of the few who covet Nirvana we all 
crave fulness of consciousness. Something of the difference between 
an attenuated consciousness and one of that complete resonance we 
crave may be imaged by means of a figure. Bits of brass, each keyed 
to a different pitch, and uncomplicated by the presence of overtones, 
will give a melody — cold, pure, complete in itself. Substitute a 
stringed instrument or a flute for the bits of metal, and the same 
melody will come, but richer in quality, each note containing within 
it faint hints of a wider range of harmoniousness. One by one add 
other instruments until we have a full orchestra: the melody will 
still emerge from the welter of sound, recognizable, but yet more 
miraculously enriched. For throughout its silences and woven into 
its very tissue come the deep reverberations of the accompaniment 
giving it increased substance and a new significance. 

Helen Huss Parkhurst. 
Columbia University. 



RELATIVITY, NATURE AND MATTER 

IT was inevitable that a theory of such outstanding importance as 
that of relativity should ultimately extend its influence to 
philosophy; and the following remarks, suggested by Professor 
Eddington's theory of matter, 1 are primarily from the purely phi- 
losophic standpoint, although from this the scientific aspect can not 
be dissociated. 

1. Prom that standpoint, then, I think too much is read into the 
theory itself in regarding it as introducing "new conceptions of 
space and time" in any strict sense of the phrase "new concep- 
tions." It would be truer to take it as achieving a more accurate 
definition of space and time intervals — as making their meaning 
more precise and definite, but without transforming them into any- 
thing "new." As Campbell has already pointed out long ago, the 
principle of relativity does "not render it necessary to abandon 
the hope of defining a time valid for all observers; (it is only) 
necessary to change somewhat the definition of that time. . . . We 
have (again) only to change our definition of length." 2 It is im- 

i ' ' The Meaning of Matter and the Laws of Nature according to the Theory 
of Relativity," Mind, April, 1920, p. 145. 

2 Modern Electrical Theory, pp. 371, 373. Philosophic readers may be in- 
terested in the very clear and concise account of the (old) theory given by 
Campbell here. 



